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The  House  ^^^  Its 
fur^nishing. 


Abbi©  DeLury 

remember,  I  remember 
The  house  where  I  was  born. 
The  little  window  where  the^un 
Came  peeping^in  at  morn. 
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THE    HOUSE    AND    ITS 
FURNISHINGS 


By  Abbie  DcLury. 


"Mine  b«t  m  cot  b«*id«  the  hill; 
A  beehive's  hum  shall  smoothe  my  ea> 
A  willowy   brook  that  turns  a  mill, 
With   many  a  fall  shall  linger  near. 

"The  swallow  oft,   beneath  my  thatch. 
Shall   twitter  from   her  clay-built  nest; 
Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  lift   the   latch, 
And  share  my  meal   a  welcome  guest. 

"Around   my   ivied  porch  shall  spring 
Each  fragrant   flower  that  drinks  the  de^;. 
And   Lucy,   at  her   irheel  shall   sing 
In   russrt-gown   and  apron   blue." 


BULLETEN    No.    4. 

SASKATOON,    SASKATCHEWAN 

1914. 


GENERAL    REMARKS 


I'fopU',  III  ^{I'lKral,  an-  oniiti^'  to  a  rtali/atioii  <>i  tlx-  in- 
flucncf  of  I'ln iromiunt  on  iliaravtii  and  personality;  iinly. 
sordid  and  slipshod  surroundings  are  sure,  in  most  east  s,  to  pro- 
duce similar  tharaitei  is  in  the  natures  of  those  wlio  li'  i 
the  midst  of  them.  A  clean,  orderly,  harmonious  einin  .!i  ,  . 
must  necessarily  have  a  refininR  and  s(M)thinK  effect.  S.  .>, 
we  must  consider  the  character  of  the  surroundings  a  person 
creates  fo-  mself  as  beii:^;,  in  larjje  nuasiirc  an  expression  of 
what  he  is  Himself,  "Houses  are  like  the  human  heiiiKs  wiui 
inhabit  them." 

It  lies  within  the  reach  of  nearly  i.ll  peopU-  to  create  about 
them  an  atmosphere  of  cleanliness,  order  and  boaiitv.  Lux- 
urious surroundings  are  not  necessarily  i'eautiful,  nor  are  plain 
and  simj)le  surrouiidiuKs  necessarily  unbeautiful.  The  essentials 
of  beauty  lie  within  almost  everyone's  reach. 

The  first  essential  is  cleanliness,  which  implies  fresh  air 
i  nd  suiili^dil,  freedom  as  far  as  possibl"  from  dust,  absence  of 
flies  and  other  household  pests  and  .  onditions  that  breed 
these,  both  within  and  outside  of  ti  house.  To  mainlain 
these  last  mentioned  ccmditions,  it  may  oftiii  be  the  duty  of  the 
housewife  to  interest  herself  actively  in  the  affairs  of  the  commtin- 
itv,  to  see  that  sanitary  precautions  are  taki  ii  and  sanitary  mea- 
sures enforced.  In  such  cases,  the  housewifely  conscience  cannot 
confine  itself  merely  "to  the  home."  Conditions  of  cleanliness 
in  and  about  the  house  can  lie  reached  and  uiaihtained  with  the 
merelv  putting  forth  of  effort,  without  which,  nothing  <>f  value 
can  be  reached.  With  system,  the  effort  may  be  ^rciitly  mini- 
mized so  that  one  does  not  become  a  slave  to  the  brush  and 
liroom.  Order,  the  next  essential,  naturally  follows  its  twin-sis- 
ter, cleanliness,  and  has  a  valuable  ally  in  systematized  work. 
Cleanliness  and  order  la\  the  foundation  for  the  third  essential, 
beauty.  Beauty,  besides  resting  on  these,  also  implies 
simplicity  and  harmony.  Thi^  is  the  lesson  taught  us  by  every 
leaf  and  twig  and  flower. 


It  is  a  combination  of  all  these  which  produces  that  inde- 
finable something  in  the  home  that  gives  the  feeling  of  comfort, 
good  cheer  and  happiness  which  maKes  us  speak  of  a  "homey'" 
home.  It  is  the  aim  of  every  true  woman  to  surround  her  family 
and  herself  with  that  atmosphere  of  peace  and  happiness  and 
comfort  which  comes,  often  as  much  from  beautiful  and  harmoni- 
ous appointments  as  from  the  nature  and  character  of  the  inmates, 
the  two  being  interdiependent. 

It  shall  be  the  aim  of  the  following  pages  to  make  some 
practical  application  of  the  foregoing  remarks.  The  different 
parts  of  the  house  will  be  considered  as  to  plan  and  furnishing. 
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THE   BASEMENT 


A  light,  airy,  well-planned  basement  that  is  easily  kept 
in  a  sanitary  condition  is  a  part  in  the  building  of  the  house  that 
one  cannot  afford  to  dismiss  carelessly — better  let  some  of  the 
more  ornamental  parts  of  the  house  go,  than  not  have  a  well 
planned  and  well  equipped  basement.  The  facilities  it  affords 
and  the  amount  of  labor  that  it  saves  are  incalculable  to  say 
nothing  of  its  part  in  helping  to  maintain  healthful  conditions 
in  the  house.  It  is  labor-saving  in  the  sense  that  many  of  the 
household  occupations,  such  as  washing,  that  cannot  be  carried 
on  without  a  certain  amount  of  litter,  can  be  performed 
there;  many  household  appliances  that  are  not  used  daily  and 
crowd  the  kitchen  and  pantry  causing  a  great  deal  of  extra 
cleaning  and  moving,  can  be  kept  in  the  basement;  and  if  it  is 
kept  clean,  it  means  much  less  dust  and  dirt  to  be  contended  with 
in  the  house. 

The  ideal  which  lies  within  the  reach  of  most  people,  seems 
to  be  the  basement  with  concrete  floor  and  walls  or  walls  of 
white  brick.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  of  reasonable  cost; 
it  is  also  kept  clean  and  sanitary  with  little  effort  and  even  in 
a  country  house  without  plumbing,  arrangements  can  be  made 
for  carrying  off  water. 

Allowance  should  be  made  for  plenty  of  window  space  to  ensure 
a  sufficiency  of  light  and  air;  the  windows  should  be  placed  on 
opposite  sides  to  allow  for  air  circulation,  necessary  to  keep  air 
dry  and  pure.  They  should  be  provided  with  substantial, 
well-fitting  screens  for  the  summer,  when  plenty  of  air  in  the 
basement  is  necessary  and  yet  insect  life  has  to  be  rigidly  excluded. 

The  height  of  basement  walls  should  be  sufficient  to  have 
the  basement  airy,  and  enough  of  the  height  above  ground  to 
accommodate  good  sized  windows.  A  good  average  height  from 
floor  to  ceiling  of  basement  is  eight  feet  with  two  and  a  half  to 
three  feet  above  ground. 

The  basement  plan  (Fig.  1)  given  on  page  8,  allows  for  nearly 
all  conveniences  -^nd  necessities  but  a  plan  will  always  have  to 


conform  to  conditions.     The  plan  is  drawn  on  scale  of  one-eighth 

inch  to  a  foot.     Coal  shutes  ar.-  at  the  back  of  the  coal  bins 

Larder  and  root  cellar  are  provided  with  windows  for  ventilat- 


ion. 


Fig.  1 


THE    KITCHEN 


The  scrubbing's   done;   my   kitchen   stands  arrayed 
In   shining  tins,   and  order   reigns   supreme. 
Here  on   the  table,   like   a   fairy  dream, 
A  row  of  pies  and   cakes,   all   freshly   made 
And   full   of  spicy  odors,   stand   displayed. 
While  from   the  oven,   like   a  rising   stream 
Of  incense,   comes  an   odor,   warm   supreme. 
The   bread,   its   final   browning  still   delayed. 
Now  while   I  wait   beside   the  oven   door, 
I   take   up  my   guitar   upon   my  knee. 
And  singing  the  o'ld   songs    I   knew  of  yore. 
My   happy  youth   comes   back  to  me. 
Music  and   incense   rising   in   the  air. 
Courage   is  mine   and  all   the   world    is   fair. 


1.  Desirable  qualities— The  kitchen  should  be  airy  and 
fitted  up  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  kept  clean  without  too  much 
labor.  It  is  not  well  to  have  it  too  large,  so  increasing  the  amount 
of  work  necessary  t..  keep  it  in  good  condition  and  causing  an 
unnecessary  amount  of  walking  in  the  performance  of  duties. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  well  not  to  have  it  so  small  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  housekeeper  have  to  be  cramped  and  it  should 
not  be  so  small  as  to  be  difficult  to  keep  airy;  a  stuffy  kitchen  is 
very  tiring.  There  ought  to  be  space  enough  for  the  worker 
in  the  kitchen  to  sit  down  and  sew  or  read,  or  merely  to  sit 
down  during  intervals  of  waiting,  however  short  they  may  be. 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a  general  impression  that  it  is 
not  essential  to  aim  at  attractiveness  in  the  kitchen  appointments; 
that,  as  the  homelier  duties  are  performed  there,  it  need  lend  it- 
self only  to  utility.  But,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  house- 
wife, and  others  of  the  household  often  also,  spend  a  large  part 
of  their  lives  there  and  surely  it  is  worth  while  to  have  surroundings 


as  cheerful  and  pleasant  as  is  practicable.  It  makes  a  wonder- 
ful difference  in  the  worker's  i  ttitude  toward  her  work  and 
in  her  general  habit  of  mind  and  disposition  if  her  kitchen 
surroundings  are  agreeable  or  otherwise.  "The  bee  is  a  house- 
wife; her  song  is  a  grumble;" — wretched  working  surroundings 
are  largely  accountable  for  this  unenviable  reputation  of  the 
housewife. 

2.  Fittings — (1)  Walls — it  is  well  to  have  the  walls  and 
ceiling  of  a  kind  that  can  be  easily  cleaned  and  kept  free  of  dust ; 
colors  cheery  and  soft,  clean  and  cool  looking.  Painted  or  tinted 
walls  in  soft,  flat  colors  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 

Wall  oil-cloths  or  papers  with  varnished  surface  are  prettier 
and  daintier  than-painted  walls.  If  varnished  over  they  keep  their 
colors  unfaded  and  are  all  the  more  easily  washed  off.  Blue 
and  white  as  colors  seem  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  necessar>', 
provided  the  blue  13  of  a  soft  neutral  tint.  Some  of  the  patterns 
in  these  colors  are  very  beautiful  as  are  also  some  of  those  in 
green  and  white.  Often  green  and  white  patterns  have  touches 
of  brighter  color,  very  desirable  for  cheeriness,  especially  if  the 
kitchen  happens  fo  be  not  a  very  bright  one.  Oil-cloth  is  very 
satisafctory.  There  is  no  danger  of  tearing  or  cracking  and  it 
will  with  care,  keep  in  good  condition  for  almost  any  length  of 
time.  It  can  be  bought  at  from  three  to  four  cents  a  square 
foot.  The  paper  with  varnished  surface  can  be  bought  at 
about  one  cent  a  square  foot.  It  is  not  as  durable  as  oil-cloth 
but  it  can  be  wiped  off  and  kept  fresh  and  clean. 

(2)  Woodwork — baseboard,  cupboards  etc.,  should  be  painted 
in  a  color  that  harmonizes  with  the  other  color  schemes; 
sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  get  nice  soft  shades  in  paint.  Some 
of  the  blues  are  very  glaring.  A  very  nice  shade  may  be  obtained 
by  mixing  one  of  the  light  shades  with  one  of  the  soft  gray  shades. 
One  can  experiment  until  the  desired  tint  is  obtained.  Blue 
may  also  be  toned  with  orange.  A  soft  shade  of  green  may  be 
obtained  by  adding  a  little  red;  a  soft  shade  of  red  by  adding 
green,  etc. 

After  being  once  well  painted  a  fresh  coat  every  spring 
will  usually  suffice  to  keep  a  surface  in  good  condition.  It  is  easily 
cleaned  by  using  warm  water  with  a  few  drops  of  ammonia 
in  it ;  soap  is  h  ard  on  paint.  The  floor  may  be  painted  in  the  same 
color  as  woodwork  but  a  few  shade  darker.  The  ideal  floor 
covering  is  a  good  linoleum.     It  is  expensive  at  first  for  it  pays 
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to  get  the  best  quality,  but  it  is  economical  in  the  long  run  be- 
cause of  its  durability,  in  which  it  is  unmatched  by  anything  else. 
Its  pattern  and  colors  may  be  kept  as  nice  as  new  for  years  by 
giving  it  a  coat  of  varnish  every  few  months,  this  also  makes 
it  much  easier  to  wash  off.  If  desired,  a  tile  pattern  may  be 
chosen.  It  gives  a  kitchen  a  nice,  cheerful  look.  Many  of  the 
patterns  that  imitate  the  different  woods  are  good  and  seem  to 
make,  perhaps,  a  more  natural  looking  floor. 

Linoleum  has  the  advantage  of  being  easy  on  the  feet  of  the 
worker,  also  on  the  whole  body  because  of  its  yielding  qualities; 
it  is  easily  kept  clean,  is  durable  in  itself  and  also  preserves  the 
floor  underneath;  it  is  warm  also.  If  found  beyond  one's  means 
at  time  of  fitting,  oil-cloth  will  do.  It  may  be  preserved  in  pat- 
tern and  color  by  a  coat  of  varnish,  just  as  the  linoleum  is,  but 
will  need  to  be  replaced  many  times  more.  It  is  not  quite  so  easy 
on  the  feet,  is  not  so  warm  and  does  n-*  look  so  well,  and  is  more 
inclined  to  warp.  Both  linoleums  and  oil-cloths  come  in  nice 
glass  color  designs  so  that  they  resemble  matting  in  appearance. 

3.  Furnishings— will  always,  in  large  measure,  depend 
on  circumstances,  whether  city  conveniences  or  not,  size  of  family 
etc.,  but  in  any  case,  all  should  be  plain  and  substantial.  The 
stove  r a/ticularly  should  be  devoid  of  ornament  and  it  usually 
looks  better  for  being  so,  as  also  being  easy  to  clean. 

The  kitchen  work  table  may  be  either  plain  white  natural 
wood  or  may  be  covered  with  aluminum,  zinc  or  oil  cloth.  The 
zinc  and  aluminum  have  the  advantage  of  being  durable,  easily 
kept  clean  and  cannot  be  injured  by  heat. 

A  cupboard  of  some  description  is  a  positive  necessity 
unless  a  pantry  is  situated  very  conveniently  to  the  kitchen. 
The  size  and  kind  will  always  depend  on  circumstances— whether 
there  is  pantry  space,  size  of  family,  character  of  meals,  etc. 
Where  there  is  no  pantry  and  the  kitchen  is  large  enough  (and 
it  should  be  large  enough  in  such  a  case)  a  cupboard  that  v. 
answer  every  purpose  can  be  built  in.  It  will  be  found  just 
convenient,  if  not  more  so,  than  a  pantry  and  assuredly  will 
take  less  trouble  to  keep  in  order.  A  plan  for  such  a  cupboard 
is  given  with  the  paragraph  on  the  pantry.  It  allows  for  space 
above  for  dishes  and  below  Tor  utensils  and  supplies.  There 
are  drawers  for  knives,  towels,  cloths,  etc.,  a  bakeboardand  table 
space  for  working  and  serving.  The  window  in  the  middle 
provide  for  good  light.  A  division  for  WTiting,  keeping  account 
books,  etc.,  could  be  made. 


II 


The  practice  of  keeping  utensils  hanging  about  is,  in  gen- 
eral, not  a  good  one.  There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  un- 
avoidable dust,  which,  of  course,  will  settle  on  the  exposed  uten- 
sils so  that  there  is  extra  cleaning  required  to  make  them  fit  to 
use.  There  may  be  a  few  that  are  in  such  constant  use  that  dust 
has  not  much  chance  to  settle  upon,  otherwise  all  things  should 
be  protected.  A  few  things  may  be  kept  near  the  stove  for 
convenience  when  cooking,  such  as,  a  covered  salt  box,  salt  and 
pepper  shakers,  perhaps  cans  of  different  seasonings  which  are 
often  in  use.  A  shelf  to  accommodate  them  can  be  put  up  near 
the  range. 

A  chair  or  stool  should  stand  near  the  work  table.  If  it 
is  not  there,  the  worker  will  in  all  probability,  stand  at  her  work 
and  thus  lose  many  an  opportunity  of  resting. 

A  small  table  for  work-basket  and  a  rocker  near  a  window 
should  be  a  part  of  the  furnishings.  The  housekeeper  can  often 
snatch  a  few  minutes'  rest  or  recreation  in  intervals  of  waiting  on 
some  of  the  household  processes  or  where  some  watching  of  things 
is  necessary  (and  there  are  many  such  occasions)  and  where 
otherwise,  she  would  perhaps,  just  weary  herself  standing  about. 
It  is  wise  to  keep  book  or  paper  or  mending  at  hand. 

Hangings  are  not  appropriate  in  the  kitchen  but  plain, 
simple  muslin  or  cheese  cloth  curtains  for  the  windows  are  not 
objectionable  but  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  and  to  the 
general  look  of  cleanliness  and  they  are  so  easily  kept  clean  that 
they  can  hardly  be  considered  as  adding  to  the  work  of  the  house- 
hold. 

Pictures  on  the  walls  are  out  of  place  and  could  not  very 
well  be  kept  in  good  condition  in  a  place  where  cooking  and  such 
like  processes  are  being  carried  on. 

There  is  no  objection  to  a  flowering  plant  or  two  in  the 
kitchen  window  and  it  adds  much  to  the  chee  il  appearance  of 
the  kitchen. 


4.  Utensils — These  should  be  of  the  best  quality  and  it 
pays  to  buy  such.  In  general,  enamel  and  granite  are  the  most 
satisfactory  ware  within  the  reach  of  all  but  only  the  best  should 
be  purchased.  Aluminum  is  durable,  light  to  handle  and  easy 
to  heat.  It  is  expensive  at  first  but  lasts  so  well  with  care  that 
it  is  cheap  in  the  end. 

It  is  not  wise  to  have  an  overstock  of  implements  to  work 
with ;   they  are  often  unnecessarily  brought  down,    adding    to 
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the  work  of  dish-washing  and  there  are  always  that  many  m. 
to  handle  and  put  away.  On  the  other  hand,  many  housekeepers 
add  greatly  to  their  work  and  often  fail  to  have  variety  in  their 
cookery  by  not  having  a  sufficiency  of  conveniences.  It  is  poor 
economy  to  save  on  utensils  at  the  expense  of  one's  strength.  It 
is  a  housewife's  meed  to  have  as  many  as  possible  of  the  labor  sav- 
ing conveniencies;  it  adds  much  more  to  her  comfort  and  happi- 
ness and  that  of  her  family  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  less  important 
things  to  having  good  things  to  work  with  in  the  kitchen. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  with  their  prices,  that  arc 
needful  in  any  average  household  and  the  cost  is  not  much 
to  be  reckoned  with;  the  quality  at  the  price  is  good.  The  list 
can  be  added  to  or  some  articles  eliminated  to  suit  particular 
cases.  Choose  articles  that  are  easily  kept  clean  and  in  repair, 
avoid  utensils  with  seams. 

granite  dish  pan 75 

rinsing  pan 75 

tea-kettle 1  .  00 

large  stew-kettle  with  lid 1 .  00 

roasting  pan 75 

double  boiler 60 

large  lipped  saucepan  with  lid 60 

..edium  saucepan 45 

three  quart  granite  pitcher 60 

one  quart  granite  pitcher 30 

large   pudding   dish 25 

medium  pudding  dish 20 

60 

40 

20 

40 

30 

50 

20 


steamer 

muffin    tin 

large  pie  plates   (tin) 

large  earthen  mixing  bowl 

medium    mixing   bowl 

granite  colander 

potato   masher   (wire) 

potato  ricer 25 

flour  sifter   25 

coarse  wire  strainer 25 

fine  wire  strainer 10 

vegetable  grater 20 

nutmeg    grater 10 

granite  funnel 25 

tin    skimmer 10 
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biscuit  cutter 10 

lemon  squeezer  (glass) 10 

pair  salt  and  peppers 20 

meat  board 50 

round  cake-tin 40 

square  cake-tin 40 

loaf  tins 80 

frying  pan 50 

meat  board 50 

rolling  pin 40 

dozen  earthen  cups 60 

asbestos  mats 10 

jelly  mould 25 

kneading  pan 1 .  00 

iibre  pail 30 

granite  soap  dish 20 

wooden  chopping  bowl 40 

chopping  knife 20 

se+  jelly  cake  tins 30 

doz.  German  silver  teaspoons 25 

German  silver  tablespoons 20 

forks  (nickel) 45 

wooden  spoons 20 

dover  egg  beater 10 

can  opener 25 

cork  screw 25 

French  knife 50 

spatula ; 50 

paring  knives 30 

Scales 5.00 

meat  grinder 1 .  50 

tin  measuring  cups 20 

vegetable  brush 10 

bread  knife 75 


Total    $29.15 


5.  The  Fireless  Cooker — The  fireless  cooker  has  mw 
become  so  generally  recognized  as  a  saver  of  material  and  energy 
in  cooking  that  a  little  treatment  of  the  subject  will  not  be  out 
of  place  in  a  discussion  of  kitchen  requirements.     We  may  choose 
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from  a  range  including  the  home-made  hay  box  to  the  most  elab- 
orate manufactured  article,  but,  in  any  case,  the  saving  of  time 
and  labor  will  amply  repay  the  effort  or  cost. 

The  principle  of  the  cooker  is  the  retention  of  heat:  it 
follows  that  the  article  to  be  cooked  must  first  be  heated  to  boil- 
ing point,  or  perhaps  cooked  for  some  time  (depending  on  the  arti- 
cle to  be  cooked)  before  being  put  in  the  cooker;  or,  in  the  case  of 
those  fitted  with  s.  ap-stones,  the  soap-stones  have  first  to  be 
heated  very  hot,  placed  in  the  cooker  and  the  article  put  in  to 
cook.  The  degree  to  which  the  soap-stones  are  heated  can  be  so 
grea'.  that  any  of  the  processes  of  cooking,  baking,  roasting  etc. 
can  be  carried  on.  The  soap-stone  cooker  is  more  expensive  but 
has  the  advantage  of  being  available  for  more  general  use  and 
there  is  no  upholstery— it  is  very  sanitary.  Many  of  the  cheaper 
kinds  have  upholstery  and  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  them  well 
ventilated. 

Prices  i3r  the  manufactured  article  range  from  ten  dollars 
upward  depending  too,  upon  size  and  make. 

It  is  the  kind  that  can  be  made  at  home  that  shall  be 
considered  here. 

For  the  purpose,  a  convenient  sized  packing  box  or  an 
old  steamer  trunk  can  be  uti'tzed. 

To  make — ( 1 )  See  that  there  are  no  cracks  or  holes  of  any 
kind  in  the  box;  if  so,  have  them  filled  up.  Everything  must  be 
done  to  prevent  escape  of  heat. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  box  get  a  well  fitting  lid,  secure  it 
with  strong  hinges.  Tt  can  be  fastened  down  firmly  when  in  use 
with  hooks  or  other  strong  fasteners.  With  a  trunk  the  question 
of  a  practically  air-tight  lid  is  settled. 

(3)  Line  the  box  and  lid  with  a  layer  of  asbestos  sheeting 
which  can  be  easily  obtained  at  a  very  slight  cost.  If  not  con- 
venient to  get,  sheets  of  paper  (newspaper  or  any  other  kind) 
will  answer  the  purpose.  Use  twenty  to  twentyfive  layers  of 
the  paper,  being  careful  to  overlap  the  edges. 

(4)  For  packing,  use  hay,  excelsior,  shavings  or  any 
light,  loose  material.  The  packing  should  be  put  in  closely  but 
not  too  solidly  and  nests  made  to  accommodate  the  cooking  uten- 
sils.    In  this  way  it  can  be  changed  frequently. 
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(5)  If  a  more  permanent  and  neater  sort  of  padding  is 
desired,  the  packing  may  be  kept  in  place  with  heavy  denim, 
cotton  or  ticking.     To  do  this— 

(a)  Cut  a  piece  of  doth  the  size  of  th.  top  of  box.  allow- 
ing an  mch  or  more  on  all  sides  for  lapping,  etc. 

(b)  Have  ready  chosen,  utensils  the  size  that  it  is  judged 

rt         vTf.'  '*"■''  '^""''^  ^'  ''^"'S''^  ^•'^'d'  «"d  havi  close 
nttmg  lids-hds  can  be  obtained  provided  with  firm  fasteners. 

(c)  Using  the  lids  as  guides  cut  circles  from  the  cloth 
m  the  positions  that  utensils  will  fit  into  the  box. 

(d)  Cut  rectangular  pieces  of  cloth  of  the  same  width 
as  the  height  of  Ltensil  and  of  same  length  as  its  outside  circum- 
ference, allowing  for  a  seam. 

(e;  Sew  the  circumference  edge  around  the  circle,  thus 
lorming  a  nest  to  accommodate  the  utensil.  If  the  edges  are 
put  together  with  a  piece  of  strong  tape,  it  will  be  firmer  and  allow 
tor  room  for  the  utensil  to  slip  in. 

(f)  Sew  the  other  circumference  edge  to  the  edge  of  the 
Cloth  itre  the  orcle  was  cut  out;  using  tape  in  the  same  way. 
^ow  the  rectangular  piece  of  cloth  will  fit  ovfr  the  top  of  the 
packing,  utensils  can  be  placed  in  several  cavities  and  the  packing 
put  around  them.  ^  s 

Packing— (1)      Place    packing  to  the  depth  of  four  or 
five  mchc  m  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

(2)  Put  cotton  batting  to  the  deptl  of  two  inches  just 
beneuu  where  the  utensils  are  to  go. 

(3)  Place  the  utensils  in  their  cavities  and  stand  them  in 
the  cooker  where  they  are  to  fit. 

(4)  Place  around  the  utensils  an  inch  thickness  of  cotton 
batting:  then  arrange  the  packing  in  the  box  in  the  spaces  be- 
tween utensils,  folding  back  .ue  top  piece  of  cloth  for  the  purpose. 

(5)  When  packed  up  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  th^  uten- 
sils, turn  the  top  cloth  back,  draw  firmly  and  smoothly  and  tack 
edges  to  the  sides  of  the  box.  The  top  of  utensils  should  come  to 
at  least  six  inches  below  the  top  of  th-  box.  If  utensils  are  of 
diUerent  depths,  they  can  be  brought  to  the  same  level  at  the 
top  by  packing  higher  at  the  bottom. 
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(6)  Now  make  one,  two  o  three  cushions  (according  to 
the  s.ze  of  the  box)  mattress-like  (see  Fig.  2)  to  f.t  into  the  snaces 
left  above  the  surface  of  the  utensils,  so  that  when  tlie  lid  is  dosed 
down,  these  will  f,t  tightly  over  the  top.  The  utensils  are  thus 
enclosed  on  all  sides  by  u  packing  of  non-conducting  material 


Fig.  3  shows  the  cavities  for  utensils. 


riK.  ». 


Fig.  .3. 
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FlK.  4. 


place 


Fig.  4  shows  the    completed    cooker  with    utensils 
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Care- 


(1)     This  kind  of  cnr.'        '-ould  be  left 


open  in   the  air 


and  sunshine  when  not  in  use;  cushions  should  be  taken  out  and 
hung  in  the  air,  otherwise  the  odor  of  cooking  will  linger  about 
them. 

(2)  During  use,  the  ccKikcr  may  lie  kept  in  the  basement 
if  it  is  in  the  way  in  the  kitchen. 

(3)  Do  not  leave  ftMKl  in  the  cooker  long  after  it  is  cooked 
It  will  reach  the  temperature  at  which  food  spoils  quickly. 

Note — This  kind  of  c«K)ker  is  useful  only  for  slow  cooking 
processes,  like  steaming  and  stewing. 

Advantages  of  fireless  cooker. — 

(1)  The  odor  of  cooking  does  not  escape  through  the 
house. 

(2)  There  is  no  burning  of  food ;  no  watching  is  required. 

(3)  It  is  a  saving  of  fuel  and  in  warm  weather  it  makes 
much  cooking  over  a  hot  fire  unnecessary. 

(4)  No  food  material  is  wasted. 

(5)  On  days  when  top  of  range  is  much  in  use,  as  it 
often  is  on  wash  day  or  canning  day,  the  cooker  can  be  used  for 
preparing  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  meal. 

(6)  It  is  a  great  saver  of  time  and  energy  for  people  who 
are  wage  earners  outside  of  home  and  vho  do  their  own  cooking; 
they  can  come  in  and  find  the  greater  part  of  their  meal  enirely 
cooked  for  niem. 

(7)  It  is  good  in  cases  where  food  has  to  be  carried  dis- 
tances, as  it  is  often  with  men  working  in  the  fields,  workmen  in 
cities,  etc.  Something  hot  and  appetizing  can  thus  be  convoyed 
to  them. 

(8)  It  is  likely  that  it  will  ii;  future  be  an  established 
feature  in  the  lunches  of  school  children. 

(9)  Hot  water  may  be  kept  on  hand  when  fires  are  not 
kt'pt  up. 

(10)  Wear  and  tear  on  kitchen  utensils  is  lessened  and  they 
are  easier  to  wash. 

6.     Arrangement. — 

Tiicit  are  two  types  of  kitchen  which  seem  to  be  the  most 
general:  (1)  the  usually  rather  small  l-itchen  built  into  the  body 
of  the  house,  (2)  the  kitchen  built  a>  a  rear  attachment  to  the 
house. 
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I  he  latter  is.  of  course,  to  be  preferred  on  arcotint  of 
its  lending  itself  to  easy  ventilatu.,,  and  plenty  of  11^1,1  anu  sun- 
shine can  be  obtained;  also,  fits  comparative  isr.lation  from 
the  iiving-iooms.  f.„m  which  kitchen  .xlors  can  be  more 
easily  kept  is  another  advantage). 

iMg.  r.,  illustrates  a  plan  for  a  kitchen  of  the  former 
class,  where  usually  only  one  window  is  possible.  In  the  plan 
Kivn.  the  table  is  placed  under  the  window  to  give  g,H>d  Ihjht 
while    working.  * 


Fig.  6,  is  a  plan  for  the  built-on  kitchen.  It  contains 
a  cupboard  of  the  kind  illustrated  in  Fig.  7,  and  so  renders 
pantry  unnecessary.  The  side  of  the  kitchen  opposite  the  cup- 
board allows  for  a  very  wide  window  and  on  that  side  is  sufficient 
room  for  a  table  and  chair  well  removed  from  the  stove.  The 
■^ink  !s  placed  so  that  it  is  convenient  to  both  dining-room 
and  cupboard.  The  stove  is  placed  near  the  cupboard  and  is 
where  -t  is  not  exposed  to  draughts  if  windows  are  opened. 
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Fig.  6 

It  is  wise  to  avoid  extra  additions  in  the  way  of  sheds 
built  on  to  the  house,  in  as  far  as  possible.  Such  places  are 
liable  to  become  littered  with  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  and  often 
make  a  lot  of  unnecessary  work,  in  keeping  them  clean  and 
tidy. 

If  things   go  wrong   in   the  household, 

As   they   often   will   you  know, 

Or   you're   worried   out  with   cares  that   vex, 

And   the   children   try  you  so, 

Don't   sit   in   the   vale  of  shadows 

Or  stoop  to  be   a  scold. 

'Twill  only   make   bad   worse,   you   see, 

While  you   grow  gray  and  old. 

— Helen   Rich. 

Finish  every  day  and  be  done  with  it.  You  have  done 
what  you  could.  Some  blunders  and  absurdities,  no  doubt, 
crept  in;  forget  them  as  soon  as  you  can. 

— Emerson. 
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And  what  mo.t  of  all,  a  perton  might  laugh  at,  not  in- 
deed  a  grave  per.on,  but  a  je.ter,  I  .ay  that  pot.  have  a  grace- 
ful appearance  when  they  are  placed  in  regular  order. 

— Zenophon. 

A  pantry  is  not  an  essential  if  the  kitchen  is  provided  with 
a  capacious  built-in  cupboard  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig  7- 
this  cupboard  can  be  used  for  dishes  and  utensils,  for  serving' 
and  provided  with  a  kneading  board,  can  be  used  for  some  baking 
operations. 

A  long,  narrow  pantry  provided  with  such  a  cupboard 
IS  often  found  a  convenient  and  secluded  place  in  which  to  do 
serving  and  cookery  and  makes  a  good  division  between  kitchen 
and  dining-room.  The  floor  space  need  be  sufficient  only  for 
standing  to  work  and  for  passing  through  from  kitchen  to  dining- 
room. 


THE   DINING-ROOM 


An'  all  the  time  the  wind  blowed   there, 

An'   I   could  feel  it  in  my  hair, 

An'   i«t  smell  cUrer  ever'  where;- 

An'  a'  old   red-head  flew 

Purt'   nigh  wite  over  my  high-chair. 

When  we  et  on  the  porch. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

The  dining-room  should,  if  at  all  possible,  be  situated  so 
as  to  receive  a  large  amount  of  sunshine :  cheeriness  and  bright- 
ness are  great  aids  to  digestion.  Its  general  appearance  should 
be  plain  and  dignified  yet  cheery  and  comfortable.  This  effect 
can  be  obtained  bv  using  plain,  rich  colorings  for  floor  and  walls 
and  by  having  well-made  suitable  furniture,  devoid  of  ornament- 
ation. 

The  best  floor  is  of  polished  hard-wood.  A  few  rugs  will 
add  to  the  comfort  of  the  room.  If  hardwood  floors  are  not  pos- 
sible, some  staining  and  polishing  can  make  an  ordinary  wood 
floor  look  very  well.  A  large  rug  or  a  few  small  ones  will  save 
the  floor  and  improve  its  appearance.  Where  there  are  children, 
linoleum  in  some  dark  dull  wood  design  is  more  serviceable  and 
more  easily  kept  in  good  condition.     A  few  rugs  may  also  be  used. 

Walls  should  be  tinted  or  papered  in  plain  rich  colors,  fig- 
ured wall-papers  should  be  avoided,  at  least,  those  with  very  de- 
cided figu  s.  The  warm  browns  and  greens  seem  to  be  the  most 
fitting.  I'loor,  woodwork  and  walls  should  harmonize.  The 
plate-rail  is  not  approved  of  by  everyone  but  it  can  be  made 
a  very  attractive  addition  to  the  room.  If  it  is  made  a  catch-all 
for  every  kind  of  ornament,  then  it  ceases  to  be  an  attraction. 
If  used  for  its  only  and  original  purpose — to  exhibit  a  few  pieces 
of  china  of  special  beauty  or  rarity,  it  is  an  embellishment.  For 
furniture — choose  with  regard  to  the  use  it  is  to  be  put  to ;  do  not 
buy  things  merely  because  they  are  ornamental.  The  very 
plainest  chairs,  table,  side-board  or  whatever  else  is  used,   will 
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be  found  to  be  the  most  useful  and  beautiful.      Do  not  put  anv 

pot  or  firT/°'  ^^^T*'°"  ^''  P'easing-either  cut  flowers  or  a 
pot  or  tM  o  of  ferns  or  flowers.     Flowers  for  the  table  are  some 

tiTm  r    '.'J  *''  '"•"  ^°  "^^  *°°  --y  f-  the  vasTgTv"  g 
them  a  crowded  appearance.  K'^'ng 

In  Fig.  8,  by  placing  only  the  one  spray  in  the  vase   the 
u  1  beauty  of  ever>'  part-stem,  leaf  and  flower  and  thel;  re 
lation  to  one  another  is  fully  brought  out. 

In  Fig.   9,   by  trying  to  place  too  many  in  the  soaoe   thp 
beauty  o   each  spray  is  largely  lost,  beside  the    rc^vded  appear 
ance  of  all  gives  a  feeling,  almost  of  discomfort.  ^^ 


Fig.  8 
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THE   LIVING    ROOM 


I  once  gave  a  lady  two-and-twenty  recipes  against  meU 
ancholy;  one  was  a  bright  fire,  another,  to  remember  all  the 
pleasant  things  said  to  her;  another  t*  keep  a  box  of  sugar-plums 
on  the  chimney-piece  and  a  kettle  simmering  on  the  hob.  I 
thought  this  mere  trifling  at  the  moment,  but  have  in  after  life 
discovered  how  true  it  is  that  these  little  pleasures  often  banish 
melancholy  better  than  higher  and  more  exalted  objects;  and  that 
no  means  ought  to  be  thought  too  trifling  which  can  oppose  it 
either  in  ourselves  or  in  others. 

— Sidney  Snnith. 

The  living-room  will,  of  course,  be  the  most  spacious 
room  in  the  house.  It  will  be  -much  better  to  sacrifice  two  or 
three  smaaer  parlors  or  sitting-rooms  to  having  the  one  large 
family  room.  It  will  be  here  that  the  leisure  hours  of  the  family 
are  spent.  It  should  therefore  be  sunny  and  bright  during  the 
afternoon  and  early  evening  hours.  A  western  aspect  will  ensure 
this.  The  floors  and  walls  should  be  in  soft  and  restful  colors, 
such  as,  some  of  the  warmer  shades  of  brown,  grayed  greens,  tans 
with  touches  of  color  like  the  deep  reds  and  terra  cottas.  The  fur- 
niture should  suggest  comfort  and  be  of  a  build  that  can  stand 
constant  use.  There  should  be  nothing  fragile-looking  but  every- 
thing appearing  as  if  it  were  intended  for  service.  Chairs  and 
tables  should  be  solid-looking  and  steady.  It  is  desirable  to  have 
a  large  table  for  general  use  and  one  or  more  smaller  tables  for 
the  use  of  individuals— it  may  be  for  their  work,  for  many  work- 
hours  will  probably  be  spent  here— the  housewife  with  sewing 
or  darning,  the  children  with  their  books,  etc.  It  will  be  the  part 
of  the  house  often  resorted  to  for  reading— this  makes  book- 
shelves and  places  for  magazines  a  necessity.  A  couch,  prefer- 
ably a  leather-covered  one,  or  one  in  denim  with  cushions  of  a 
servicable  kind,  means  a  look  of  rest  and  comfort.  The  cushions 
may  be  used  to  add  touches  of  color.  For  decoration,  here  again, 
one  can  ask  nothing  better  than  flowers  or  ferns.  One  or  two 
potted  plants  will  be  quite  sufficient  with  a  vase  or  bowl  of  cut 
flowers  or  sprays.     During  a  large  part  of  the  year  something  for 
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the  vase  can  be  obtained:  flowers  or  twigs,  leaves  or  berries. 

not.n   ;T-  'u°"'   ^"  ^"■^"S^'"*^nt  of  the  common  vellow 

petalled  daisies  which  grow  on  the  prairies. 

with  flf'^/^'  '^°""  '°"^  ^^'S'  °^  the  pussy-willow  which 
«.h  their  brown  stems  and  buds  of  many  delicate  hues  eave 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  beauty 


R».  n 
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In  both  cases,  the  use  of  dishes  of  graceful  and  suitable 
form  and  good  arrangement  of  the  flowers  make  for  the  beauty  of 
the   whole. 

For  pictures,  it  is  better  to  have  only  one  or  two  good  ones, 
suitably  framed,  than  to  have  several  of  a  poor  sort.  Let  the 
children  of  the  family  have  the  best  obtainable  before  them. 
Good  copies  of  the  works  of  the  masters  can  be  procured  in  these 
days  at  reasonable  cost;  pay  good  attention  to  the  proper  hanging. 
Fig  12,  shows  poor  hanging  on  account  of  the  slanting  lines 
formed  by  the  wire.  Fig.  13,  shows  a  picture  properly  hung, 
the  wires  forming  vertical  lines.  Better  still,  hang  on  a 
picture-hook  or  small  nail  behind  the  picture. 


Fig.  12 


Fig.  13 


If  ornaments  are  used  at  all,  let  them  be  few  in  number 
and  of  good  form  and  quality.  Better  have  none  than  some  of 
the  ornate  and  tawdry  kind  that  are  often  seen  for  sale.  Sim- 
plicity of  form  and  subdued  coloring  arc  to  be  observed  here  as 
in  the  other  appointments  of  the  room.  In  Fig.  14,  are  shown 
some  ornaments  which  need  only  be  seen  for  us  to  recognize 
and  feel  their  beauty  and  what  could  be  simpler  in  design  ?  Seen 
beside  those  pictured  iu  Fig.  15,  is  to  bring  out  their  beauty  in 
contrast  to  the  crudity  and  elaborateness  of  those  shown 
there. 
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rig.  14 


Fig.  S5 

Choose  hangings  of  the  best  material  that  circumstances 

^tl  thr'th     r  "'.'^^""^  ^°"^'^^""^  ^^^t  they  be  in  keepTng 
mth  the  other  furmshmgs.     They   should   be   in  harmonv  with 

tftey  are  used  for  decoration,  but,  serving  a  purpose,  whatever 
th^at  purpose  :s.     Therefore  avoid  obtrusiveness  in  color  and  de- 

For  window  curtains,  it  is  always  safe  to  choose  creams 

the  room.     If  sme-hangmgs  are  desired,  have  them  carrv  out 
o    harmomze  with  the  prevailing  color  note.     Hang  them  so  tha 

A  floor  of  polished  hard-wood  with  some  small  rugs  or 
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one  large  rug  is  most  beautiful  and  most  sanitarj-.  A  linoleum  oi 
inconspicuous  design  may  be  necessaiy  where  there  are  a  number 
of  children. 

And  the  fireplace  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  will  be  gicaLly 
worth  while  to  make  many  sacrifices  for  this  luxury.  With  an 
open  fireplace  of  brick,  one  can  afford  to  do  without  many  of  the 
pictures  and  ornaments  that  we  usually  consider  so  essential; 
Jie  fireplace  can  more  than  make  up  for  any  scarcity  of  other 
decoration.  Avoid  the  up-to-date  one  with  its  small  |.rovision 
for  a  fire  and  its  precautions  for  shutting  off  what  fire  there  is, 
from  view.  The  little  extra  labor  required  to  keep  it  cleaned 
out  is  more  than  repaid  by  the  pleasure  and  comfort  derived; 
the  open  fireplace  has  been  in  the  past  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  fostering  the  love  of  reading  and  literature,  a  fact  worth  not- 
ing. 


'The  beautiful   U  not  to  be  stared  at  but  to  be  lived  with." 

— Macaulay. 
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THE   BED- ROOM 


for    insf^ce'Tf  t^Uv;;  llnJT"""  ''    '"  *"'"   -"^    "'-. 
how    beautiful    it    i.     r...  "   ":'    ""■'   ■"■'"»•''    '"    '•"'er, 

in  their  -ver-I  pl.ce.  »■"»•"»..   of  whavever  kind,  deposited 

Xenophon. 

Should ':eig';  'Har:,;,v' rr'"' '" ""  "°"^-  ^'■"'"■""- 

A  h.^   A  -     "^'^'   '^   necessarv— nothine   more 

cloa„,i„«:  """'■"  """"'""■"  *°""'  "'  "-  "'  "i*«s  and 

hght.      Heavy-^veight  coverings,  like  heavih-  padded  guilts  of 
heavy  and  stiff  material  are  very  undesirable      Thev  a      no 
-rm,  prevent  the  entrance  of  air  and  interfere  with  c  rcu  Ition 
For^^counterpane,  a  white  one  that  can  be  easily  washed  t:Z, 

r:? -^r  "^  "^  -^  ^^  --  -  ---  ----::: 

nrn,  "^  ?°''i'~^"^  ^^'^O'  bed-room  should  have  one-mav  be 
provided  w,th  shelves  for  boxes,  shoes,  etc.  and  a  bar  on  «"  i  h  to 
bang  clothmg  to  prevent  its  being  crushed  is  a  great  conveniL^e 
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The  closet  ought  to  be  well-aired  and.  usually  the  only  means  of 
doing  this  is  through  the  l)ed-room.  For  this  reason,  the  closet 
door  can  be  left  open  when  the  room  is  not  in  use. 

Woodwork  done  in  white  or  some  other  light,  delicate 
color  is  much  favored  for  bed-rooms  on  account  of  the  air  of 
daintiness  and  cleanliness  which  it  imparts  to  a  room.  Light- 
colored  papers  are  popular  for  the  same  reason.  Blue  is  a  fav- 
orite bed-room  color.  It  is  a  cool  and  restful  color  for  summer, 
but  in  a  cold  climate  is  rather  chilly-looking  for  the  winter. 
If  used,  it  should  be  toned  down  tf)  softness.  A  soft  olive  green 
is  a  good  bedroom  color  because  of  its  restfulness.  For  northern 
rooms,  creams  or  buffs  add  the  required  touch  of  warmth  and 
cheerfulness.  Some  of  the  warm  gr^ys  and  pinks  beside  being 
dainty  are  warm  and  cheerful  and  probably  to  be  preferred  in 
the  colder  climates. 

The  ideal  floor  for  a  bed-room  is,  of  course,  one  of  polished 
hardwood,  but  few  people  can  have  the  luxury.  Any  floor  can 
be  painted  in  a  color  that  harmonizes  with  the  other  room  color- 
ings. Few  care  to  dispense  with  rugs  or  a  large  rug  and  it  assur- 
edly adds  to  the  comfort.  If  shaken  frequently,  nothing 
an  be  said  against  rugs  as  regards  being  sanitary. 

Curtains  of  some  light  washable  material  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Heavy  window  hangings  should  be  avoided.  Green 
window  shades  for  shutting  out  too  strong  light  are  necessary  for 
rest  and  sleep.  Shades  that  are  white  or  cream  on  the  outside 
and  a  soft  green  shade  on  the  inside  are  easily  procured. 

As  a  rule,  pictures  on  the  bed-room  walls,  unless  it  is  a 
bed  sitting-room,  need  not  be  a  part  of  the  furnishing.  It  might 
seem,  however,  to  be  the  place  for  family  portraits  and  those  of 
near  friends.  Small  knick-knacks  should  be  shunned  as  gather- 
ers of  dust  and  as  adding  to  the  labor  of  cleaning.  For  the  same 
reason,  toilet  articles  should  be  few  and  of  a  simple  kind. 

Frequently,  the  girls  of  the  household  are  given  some 
choice  about  their  bed-room  appointments  and  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  take  an  interest  in  keeping  all  in  nice  dainty 
condition  and  in  exercising  their  taste  in  fitting  up  and  in  taking 
a  part  in  the  work  of  it.  It  is  not  so  often  the  boys  have  anything 
to  say  about  their  rooms — anything  is  supposed  to  do  and  the 
result  is  that  they  are  careless  and  untidy  about  their  rooms  and 
their  belongings.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  enlist  their  interest  in 
furnishing  and  fixing-up:  it  will  have  its  result  in  seeing  them 
anxious  to  keep  everything  in  good  order.      They  will  even  be- 
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come  interested  in  making  things  such  as  shelves  for  their  book- 
places  for  their  boots,   sporting  things,  etc.     Such  an  interesi 
IS  hkely  to  extend  itself  to  the  whole  house  and  its  surroundings 
and  to  create  an  attachment  for  the  home  place. 


of  ...  J^*''  Tt  "'  '^y"*''  permitted  or  ignored  in  the  mid.t 
of  u.  .re  a.  d..honor.ble  to  the  whole  .ocial  body,  a.  in  the 
b^^y ^natural   it   i.  to  wa.h  the  face,   but    leave    the    Aand.     and 


»u      u   iT**'"  •'"*"  ^^  ""'  '*""  *•*'*'  hearth.,  nor  reverence  their 
threshold..   It   ■■  a  tign  that  they  have  dishonored  both." 
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